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even on all Europe, it is difficult to conjecture.'   But much of
the ground that is covered in this first controversial pamphlet
was again traversed with a more confident step, with a wider
outlook and a loftier eloquence, in the writings which followed
it   Less hampered by the necessity of controverting an opponent,
Burke addresses himself to the fundamental constitutional and
imperial questions at issue in a spirit of elevated political wisdom.
The position which Burke  adopts   in  Present Discontents
(1770) is eloquent of the temper in which he ever approached
questions affecting the constitution.    The conflict which raged
round Wilkes and the Middlesex election was, he saw clearly,
a conflict between the crown and the constituencies, ' the crown
acting by an instrumental house of commons.'    He admitted
the ultimate authority of the people.    * Although government
certainly is an institution of divine authority, yet its forms, and
the persons who administer it, all originate from the people.'
But he shrank from the inference that, if government were
emancipating itself from the control of the people, if the crown
were threatening to deprive the House of Commons of its peculiar
'virtue, spirit and essence,' namely, to be*the express image of
the feelings of the nation/ it was because the constituencies
themselves had ceased to represent the people.   The proposals
to enlarge the number of constituents, coupled, as they were,
with   the  expedient of triennial  parliaments,   he   always  re-
sisted.    To Burke, a constitutional state was one in which, in
some degree, a balance had been secured between the various
powers which, in the state, represent the complex nature of man,
and, in the British constitution, as it had taken shape in history;
and especially with the revolution, he saw, if not an ideal, yet,
the weak and imperfect nature of man considered, a wonderful
balance of powers, aristocracy (the power which springs from
man's natural regard for inherited distinction and privilege) and
property exerting in a healthy and not sinister fashion their
natural and inevitable influence, while the popular will made
itself felt directly and indirectly, by actual and by 'virtual'
representation, as a controlling and, at times, an inspiring in-
fluence.    He would not do anything to disturb this balance.
4 Our constitution stands on a nice equipoise with steep precipices
and deep waters upon all sides of it    In removing it from a
dangerous leaning towards one side there may be a risk of over-
setting it on the other.*  He would rather 'by lessening the number
add to the weight and independency of our voters/